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they were on trial." In chapter xiv the context indicates that the people 
of Athens were incensed at the Byzantians, not at Chares. In chapter xxix 
ayairav ytwpyovvras is hardly so strong as "to delight in tilling the soil"; 
it is rather "to be content to till the soil." In the "Life of Cato" (chap, 
xxviii), TraprjyyaXt fior)6a,v t<3 KaTtovi means "ordered men to assist 
Cato," not "announced that it would assist Cato." 

Roger Miller Jones 
University of California 



Augusto Rostagni. Gttiliano L'Apostata. Saggio critico. Con le 
Operette Politiche E Satirche Tradotte E Commentate. Torino. 
Fratelli Bocca, 1920. 

In the twelfth volume of the series II Pensiero Greco Professor Rostagni 
supplements an essay on "Julian, the Man and the Writer" with a trans- 
lation of the more readable non-philosophical works, the Letter to Themis- 
tius, the Message to the Senate and people of Athens, the Dialogue of the 
Caesars, the Misopogon and the fragments of the tract against the Christians. 
The introductory essay, while adequate for its purpose, is not intended to 
replace the more detailed studies of Negri, Allard, Geffcken, and, I will add, 
Miss France, whom Rostagni seems to know only as the Loeb translator 
under the name of Mrs. Wright. Professor Rostagni is entirely emancipated 
both from the theological and the "enlightened" eighteenth-century Gib- 
bonian prejudice against Julian. He does full justice to the sincerity of 
Julian's nature and the nobility of his character, which, precisely because 
of the painful self-discipline by which it was achieved, he rates higher than 
the cold perfection of the faultily faultless Marcus Aurelius. Julian, how- 
ever, is for him essentially the student, the writer, the dreamer. His military 
and other practical achievements Rostagni regards as merely the manifes- 
tations of great general ability accidentally diverted into these channels. 
As Caesar, Julian accomplished admirably the definite task of pacifying 
and governing Gaul. But he remained at heart the student and the doctri- 
naire. And when as emperor he saw himself freed from all limitations and 
restrictions, in two years he wrecked himself and convulsed the empire in 
the endeavor to realize his dreams of a Platonic kingdom of philosophy, the 
restoration of the old religion, and the emulation at once of the virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius and the eastern conquests of Trajan. 

All this was foredoomed to failure, and the mystic neo-Platonic effusions 
written in support of the revival of paganism can now, Professor Rostagni 
thinks, interest only a few specialists. But the satires and political writings 
may still, he believes, be studied with profit as the best monuments of the 
somewhat artificial revived oratorical culture of the fourth century. Pro- 
fessor Rostagni does not think very highly of this culture even in its most 
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brilliant representatives. And it is indeed obvious that it lacked the exact 
critical and physical science of our own day as well as the original literary 
inspiration of the ages of Shakespeare and Pericles. We need not for that 
reason despise such men as Themistius and Julian. They were educated 
gentlemen according to the highest standards of any age. And the tone of 
superior condescension toward them which Professor Rostagni in common 
with most modern critics sometimes seems to adopt is unwarranted. There 
are two special points in which he does Julian something less than justice. 
The first is his alleged mysticism or superstition. Julian, it is true, was not 
an atheist or a dogmatic materialist. He believed, as Plato did, in some 
power of mind that informs the apparent mechanism of both the macro- 
cosmos and the microcosmos. Like Plato he played with many symbols 
for this ultimate spiritual reality. And even more than Plato he preferred 
that the multitude should worship the symbol rather than deny the reality. 
He allowed himself to speak of providence, he prayed for divine guidance in 
the crises of his life, and believed that his prayers were in some sort answered. 
But there is little except untrustworthy secondary evidence to support the 
prevailing opinion that he was grossly superstitious or habitually addicted 
to the concrete supernatural. There are at the most five or six sentences 
in his writings that squint in that direction. And, with due allowance for 
the fashions of Platonizing rhetoric, most of them admit or require another 
interpretation. A competent reader who turns from Julian's modern 
critics to his own works is, if he understands the rhetoric and allows for 
the fashion of allegory, amazed by their prevailing rationality. Julian is 
in fact far less superstitious than Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck or the late 
Professors James and Verrall. 

The second point of injustice is the impression conveyed that Julian's 
secondary and imitative culture was merely belletristic. This is to over- 
look the fact that the detailed knowledge, not only of the words, but of the 
thoughts, of both Plato and Aristotle possessed by Themistius and Julian 
was in itself a better education than three-fourths of the Doctors of Philoso- 
phy trained in the critical methods of modern philology ever receive. Pro- 
fessor Rostagni sometimes speaks of this philosophic culture of Julian, but 
he touches on it too lightly to bring it home to Lis readers. And after atf 
the Platonic and Aristotelian parallels adduced by Mrs. Wright and her 
predecessors and Professor Rostagni's own additions to them, his commen- 
tary and criticism still misapprehends some things that he would have 
understood if he had recalled the passages of Plato to which Julian is alluding. 
The translation, if a foreigner may have an opinion, is smooth, fluent, 
idiomatic, and readable. It is in the main correct and shows a sound feeling 
for the Greek. The translator has evidently used Mrs. Wright's version, as 
the turn of his phrase sometimes shows. He corrects some of her few inac- 
curacies and follows her in some passages which I should interpret differently. 
I submit a few points for Professor Rostagni's consideration. 
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In 254 A oiro)? rrji woOeatoK dficos aytoviovptOa he renders di dmentarsi 
in modo digno di si alto destino. Does not vir60c<n<s rather suggest the 
image of a r61e or a part to play ? 

In 256 B otoikj/v evcrraa-iv is not exactly la concezione stoica (cf. 201 A). 

In 256 D is not ttjv dto-iv <pv\<uro-oi to be explained by the Aristotelian 
diaiv SuKJivXaTTtiv rather than to be taken as sostenerne la posizione f 

In 262 D Kal <rot irei#op*vos pxxkuTTa ravra !yo> Stavoov/uu ov\ on /xo l 
.... i<j>r)s Professor Rostagni thinks that previous interpreters, including 
Mrs. Wright, have misunderstood this passage. But has he not himself gone 
astray through overlooking the idiomatic force of ovx on, which would be 
familiar to Julian from Plato Protagoras 336 D, Gorgias 450 E, Lysis 220 A ? 
Julian says to Themistius: "I am really obeying you in holding these senti- 
ments in spite of the fact that [or in more idiomatic English "for all that"] 
you said, etc. The Greek will not bear the interpretation quanto -piu porgo 
orecchio a te: che non solo did, and the order of the words ovx on makes 
the che non solo quite impossible. There can, I think, be no doubt of the 
idiomatic force of ovx °™ here and in the Platonic passages cited. What 
confuses interpreters is Julian's continuation of the sentence three lines 
below with aWa kcu on, which, though it might conceivably be rendered 
''but also (in spite of the fact) that," is very awkward and strains 
the idiom. 

287 A, Kal xpr)H&T<av iropovs SiKaioranav i£ apyvptltav koX XpvtmW — non 
che provissione di den-aro — giuslificatissime — in argento e in oro. This and 
the footnote miss the point. These revenues are just because derived from 
gold and silver mines, not taken from other men — a common thought in 
antiquity and today. 287 B Kal to £r)v ayairSyvra is not per amore del quieto 
vivere but "content (merely) to save my life (to live)." 

307 C rrj Otu}. TretdofLevovs 4>rjp.r) is not quite rendendo omaggio alia sua 
jama divina. 4>vn is not "fame." 

330 D dXX. avrov iavrov uirtv 6 AA.e£av8pos Kpareiv Kal f/TTao-Oai o/xoivv/iuK 
Aeyerai does not mean vincersi od essere da se stesso vinto non & poi la 
medesima cosa?" ofiv>vvfia>s is an Aristotelian technicality which Julian 
puts in the mouth of Aristotle's pupil, and the meaning is not that the 
two expressions amount to the same thing but that either or both are equivo- 
cal or ambiguous when applied to the self or to other people. 

335 A t6 Se lirl ttoWZv ytvopAvov is "a thing that has happened in the 
case of many," not do che e da lunga pezza istiluito. 

In 346 A aAis ph> yap tKtivmv lo-riv wo-Ktp rrjs Spvbs- Professor Rostagni 
and his predecessors have missed Julian's allusion to the proverb oAis 
Spvos which the Paroemiographs and Eustathius tell us was used on to>v 
Ik (pavXoTtpai hvavrrft cts afieivova pxraOevrotv by allusion to primitive man's 
abandonment of acorns for grain. As soon as this is perceived the attempt 
to explain the passage by the Hesiodic wepl Bpvv r) trtpl irerprjv, or the Homeric 
a-iro Bpvoi oiS' euro ir«Vp»/s falls to the ground. As Markellos remarks in 
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recommendation of the study of Greek proverbs: tI 8« to *AXis Apvos 

o~i)pxuvet <j>r)0-i tis ; oi yap SvvaTov £K tov irpo\eipov yiyvoMTKtiv rrjv Tra.poip.iav. 

349 B to. Toiavra orep-yo) 6vtio\] is not miti difelti, io li odoro, but "I 
acquiesce in," "I accept these taunts (with complacency)." 

360 B ko.1 rjv avrois .... KaTayiXao~T&ro.Tov to Oearpov. I think 6oxt- 
pov here must mean the audience who appeared absurd to the more sophis- 
ticated actors. Otherwise it is not eas\ to explain the following statement 
that they were few ridiculing many. For surely the audience outnumbered 
the performers. 

The first Appendix deals with the Paedagogus Mardonius, to whom 
Rostagni attributes a larger part in Julian's education than is usually 
assigned to him. The second Appendix is a strong and to me, at present, 
convincing argument that the Epistle to Themistius was composed by 
Julian as Caesar in 355 and not as generally supposed at the end of 361 
when he had been proclaimed Augustus at Paris. Among the chief argu- 
ments are the prudently colorless language about the divinity and the fact 
that Themistius who dates his own political career from 357 is spoken of 
as himself a devotee of the theoretic life who holds no office. 

There are many other suggestions in this interesting volume which I 
should like to discuss if space permitted. 

Paul Shorey 



